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NOBLE WOMANHOOD. 



CHAPTER L 

A MODERN IDEAL. 

" A Being breathing thoughtful breath, 
A traveller between life and death ; 
The reason firm, the temperate will, 
Endurance, foresight, strength and skill ; 
A perfect Woman nobly planned, 
To warn, to comfort and command 1 
And yet a Spirit still and bright, 
With something of angelic light" 

I have quoted a few lines from Wordsworth's familiar 
poem, « She Was a Phantom of Delight." I might just 
as well have chosen verses from other modern poets. 
Tennyson and Lowell, especially, vie with Wordsworth 
in setting forth the highest ideal of the perfect woman. 
It is an ideal that is comparatively new in the world. 
Where will you find it in ancient classic or sacred writ- 
ings ? The portrait of the frugal housewife in the book 
of Proverbs is good and homely, but there is nothing 
noble in it. The women of the Iliad and the Odyssey 
are beautiful for barbarous men to fight over, but what 
charm of spiritual companionship can we feel in Helen 
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or Nausicaa ? Even Sophocles's Antigone, noble as she 
is in her fidelity, does not seem so much a woman as 
the victim of a terrible fate. Every one knows how 
full the Oriental scriptures are of passages that belittle 
and make mockery of womanhood It has been said 
that the modern Hindoo can scarcely find anything in 
Sanscrit literature worthy to commemorate the birth 
of a daughter. 

When now you group together all the choicest pas- 
sages bearing upon the subject of womanhood, from the 
whole field of classic and ancient literature, and compare 
them with the splendid galaxy of selections in prose and 
verse which may be almost said to characterise our best 
English literature, the difference in level is inexpres- 
sible. If you wish a proof that the world moves and 
mankind grows better with " the progress of the suns," 
here is proof positive. The old world thought of 
woman as a creature provided for man, a being only 
of finite worth. The poets and prophets are teaching 
the new world to think of woman as a divine and 
infinite being. She is nothing less than a daughter 
of God. 

This new conception of womanhood is in itself a 
form of proof that we live in a divine universe. Where 
do the great profound thoughts and the inspiring 
ideals come from, unless from the mind of God? 
How could such ideas possibly be in a meaningless 
world, or in a world that was only compounded of 
atoms and forces? How could even the shadow of 
moral worth and spiritual reality be cast in a universe 
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where there was no supreme light of reality behind 
all shadows and appearances? As the conception of 
God — the infinite and eternal goodness — itself seems 
to point to the fact of God, and to be inexplicable with- 
out this fact, so the ideal of a womanhood, infinite in its 
beauty and moral worth, seems to predict the reality <Jf 
such womanhood. 

This is not a matter of idle speculation. There is 
nothing more practical about which we can speak. What 
women actually are depends upon what they aim, aspire, 
will, and expect to be. What they will be in the coming 
centuries depends also upon what men wish them to be 
and believe they can be. Do women count themselves 
household drudges, men's servants or playthings ? Are 
men content* with the child-world's valuation of their 
wives, sisters, and daughters? Wherever this is so, 
drudges, slaves, and toys women perforce remain. And 
men born of such women are doomed to stay with them 
in the dim child-world. The low thought of the value 
of womanhood has always been the condition of bar- 
barism. This is none the less true to-day wherever 
men think meanly of women, whether in Turkey, in the 
slums of New York or London, or even in elegant 
drawing-rooms. 

Show us, on the contrary, where women take them- 
selves in earnest as the daughters of God; show us 
where men expect of them the noblest things : this new 
ideal and this higher expectation are already forging the 
way of hutnan advancement and civilisation. Mothers and 
teachers, with this inspiration, are rearing and educating 
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a new and higher type of men. Toilers are learning to 
lift their work above the level of drudgery ; the homes 
of the people are illuminated by a new and unaccustomed 
light. 

Moreover, the new ideal of womanhood has come to 
stay ; the future belongs to it. We can hardly conceive 
that it needs to be enlarged or improved. Let man grow 
as much as he may ; he cannot need a better ideal than 
the poets have already given us. It is like some beauti- 
ful picture of the Madonna. We want no better picture. 
What we need is that we may be enabled to reproduce 
it by the million and put a copy of it in every cottage. 
So the new need is that our magnificent ideal of woman- 
hood may be presented to every one, may be set up in 
every woman's and every girl's heart, may be the aim and 
object of worship, no longer of the few, but of the many 
also. Let every woman pray to be that which Words- 
worth and Lowell saw in their visions, let every man 
expect to find this noble type of woman, and the demand 
shall produce the supply. This is the law of God's world, 
where the answer surely waits to meet every deep or 
genuine need. Has not all civilisation come about 
through the pressure of man's infinite longings and 
expectations ? 



CHAPTER IL 

THE PHYSICAL AND INTELLECTUAL OUTFIT. 

We have seen what the poetic conception of noble 
womanhocy! is. Let us now try to show in plain prose 
how to build toward this conception. Let us agree not 
only upon what we should desire, but also upon what 
we deem to be practicable in the education of our women. 
In the first place, we want a sound physical basis in 
vigorous health. We want a strong and well-made 
body, a good form, and fitting grace and beauty. We 
have progressed immensely in this respect within a 
hundred years. In the old stories pale girls used to 
faint away on every possible occasion. The fine ladies 
of those days did not dream of taking any exercise. 
The girls were bidden not to expose their complexion to 
the sun. They took refuge from every disappointment 
in copious floods of tears. Where nowadays do we 
expect our girls to faint away ? We suspect that they 
are becoming rather ashamed, as their brothers would 
be, to be seen weeping. We aim to give them plenty 
of air and sunshine and exercise. We encourage them 
in pursuing the games, — basket-ball, golf, and tennis, 
which are specially suitable for the development of 
strength and grace. 

*3 
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There is even a danger that we may overdo our 
emphasis upon physical culture, make a fetish of exer- 
cise, and an idolatrous cult of the worship of health. 
Important as health and the proper care of the body 
are, there is that in man of which I am presently to 
speak, which altogether dominates and informs the 
body, without which the bodily health is useless, on the 
due vigour of which, indeed, the health of the body 
largely depends. I mean the moral and spiritual 
nature which especially characterises and constitutes 
humanity. We have seen women with the plainest faces, 
without grace of outward form, perhaps bent, thin, and 
worn, sometimes broken down with disease, in whose 
eyes, nevertheless, shone such a light of love and de- 
votion, in the rugged lines of whose faces was written 
the story of such lofty character, that their womanhood 
was transfigured in spiritual beauty. Little children 
and strong men alike loved the charm of their presence. 
Whereas, we have seen beauty and natural grace in 
all the perfection of health changed to repulsion and 
ugliness, and the fair face spoiled, through some inward 
and moral distemper, by the harsh and cruel lines of a 
growing arrogance, bitterness, envy, jealousy, or selfish- 
ness. The instrument, the piano or violin, ought to 
have a case that fits it ; but what is the use of the most 
finished case, if the instrument itself is mean or out of 
tune? 

Another bold step which the English-speaking world, 
at least, has made within the last century, is in the in- 
tellectual outfit which it provides for its daughters. It 
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is not very long ago when it was difficult to get public 
grants of money to educate girls. "Why do girls 
need education ? " men seriously asked. " Could they 
not learn at home whatever women needed to know ? " 
The change which has come about on this point has 
been marvellously rapid. Who ventures anywhere to 
raise a voice against the higher education of women ? 
Practically everything in the realm of knowledge is 
open to them on equal terms with their brothers. Do 
we want for men the largest training of the mind in 
all its faculties? Do we wish to secure the power 
of sound judgment and that supreme effort of mental 
concentration which unlocks the secrets of the uni- 
verse ? Do we aim to open for our boys the treasures 
of all literature and science? Weill we can draw no 
barriers to-day which the boys may pass, but their sisters 
may not. 

There is even a danger with both boys and girls that, 
in making the highway of education easy and broad, we 
shall hurry them along too fast to know thoroughly 
anything of those great, simple, and elementary sub- 
jects, in which the primitive education of man mostly 
consisted, training every individual's eye and hand to 
some skill or domestic industry. That cannot surely 
be complete education which permits a boy to grow up 
without knowing how to do any kind of manual work, 
such as the "farmers', the smiths', the carpenters', upon 
whose services the whole structure of society rests. 
The girl likewise is not yet educated, who has learned 
nothing of any of the various kinds of toil by which 
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the millions of womankind must do their share of the 
service of the world Worst of all, the girl is getting a 
bad education, if she is learning to hold herself too 
good to bear a hand in household labour. If our theory 
of democratic government and society is the true the- 
ory, in other words, if Christianity contains a germ of 
reality, no young American ought to be ashamed to do 
on occasion any necessary, that is, honourable work. 
A well-ordered education, therefore, should carefully 
relate the life of every girl and boy at the start to all 
those humble, but needful acts of service, through 
which we all depend on one another, and through ac- 
quaintance with which we gain true independence. 
The hands that have never been soiled with any work 
are hardly yet humanised. 

It is possible, that having been too long content with 
almost no intellectual education for women, we have 
gone to the opposite extreme in exaggerating the 
importance of what we call their higher education. 
Good as it may be for a girl to go to college, there 
are vastly more necessary things than a mere college 
education. Of what use is it that a woman has passed 
courses in the higher mathematics, if she has got no 
sense of those spiritual values, beyond all computation, 
which measure human happiness and well-being? Of 
what use is it, if she knows dozens of histories, long lists 
of kings and presidents, and tables of dates, unless she 
has learned to see what a story, both pathetic and sub- 
lime, these lists and dates represent ; unless she finds a 
supreme destiny, guiding the march of mankind ; unless 
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the past makes for her a splendid prophecy of the future, 
and especially unless she sees where her place is in the 
long, slow upward growth of civilised man out of bar- 
barism ? Of what use is it that the girl has followed 
learned lectures on literary style and has made the ac- 
quaintance of authors in several languages, if she has 
not somewhere learned how to find and use certain 
great words in the Scriptures of our race, to which, 
as to the mighty hills, men and women have lifted 
up their eyes, not in vain, amid their trials and tempta- 
tions and in the hours of crisis and stress? What if 
a woman has studied various sciences, botany, chemistry, 
geology, and all the rest, and yet has not caught the 
idea of a divine universe, of which all the forms of force 
or life are merely so many symbols or manifestations ? 

We see women, and men also, whose education is like 
the grand plan of some goodly building. The founda- 
tion has been laid in costly material, but the walls have 
not been reared ; the roof has never been put on the 
building. We would rather have a smaller and less 
ambitious house, which nevertheless sheltered its in- 
mates from the weather, than this pretentious beginning 
of a palace in which no human being can live. 

Let us grant all that any one asks for the dignity of 
the mind, but let us assure ourselves that the education 
of the mind is only a means to an end. Let us train as 
much as we can the observation, the memory, the judg- 
ment, the reasoning powers, but let us not forget that 
above all these the crown of our girls' education is in 
character, in personality, in womanhood. Give us the 
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most perfect instrument in the most beautiful case; 
put it in perfect time. But what if the instrument is 
only turned to trivial, frivolous, or base uses! See 
to it, then, that the music played upon it is worthy, 
elevated, sweet, and pure. 



CHAPTER III. 

WHAT MAKES A WOMAN NOBLE. 

We come naturally to the heart of our inquiry. We 
want to know what we shall build with in order to 
make, not the outward woman, not the intellectual 
woman, but the woman herself in the soul of her 
womanhood. 

I have used the word noble to characterise our ideal. 
The word comes down to us from feudal times ; it has 
an aristocratic lineage. Who were the nobles ? They 
were thought to be those of finer clay than the peasants 
or burghers. They were a class lifted above squalor 
and drudgery. They lived above the range of vulgar 
fears of starvation, outrage, insult, or even death. Theo- 
retically, at least, they were suffered to pay for their 
special privileges and immunity by their care for the 
people, by defending the state, by directing the gov- 
ernment. 

What claim has this word noble to survive among a 
people of shop-keepers and farmers who have turned 
their backs on the aristocratic old world ? The word, 
like all good words, has grown and taken on a larger 
meaning. If we are seeking to build a democracy we 
do not mean a dead level of mediocrity, as men of aris- 

»9 
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tocratic prejudices often suppose. The experiment of 
democracy, the most daring that the world ever tried, 
still everywhere as yet in its infancy, is the attempt to 
lift and educate all men and women to the level which 
feudal society assigned to the class or caste of the 
nobles. We aim at a society where every one shall 
live above squalor, drudgery, meanness, and fear ; where 
every one likewise shall make return for these splendid 
immunities, as the earlier aristocrat mostly failed to do, 
in social and public service. I am aware that this may 
seem to many, even in America, quite radical and 
Utopian. But I mean nothing less, and I propose to 
justify my claim. It will occur to some to think that 
it is really another form, though in modern language, of 
a time-honoured, albeit little-tried Christian conception 
of human society. What is " the kingdom of heaven," 
"the City of God," "the brotherhood of man ? " Will 
any one, who professes in any sense to be a Christian, 
venture to call this idea impracticable ? Can any lover 
of mankind despise it? It is reasonable, desirable, 
humane, worthy of a divine world. Let us not call it 
impracticable, till we understand it and try it. 

What now shall we agree are the qualities which befit 
the women of a truly noble democracy, and which there- 
fore constitute a noble womanhood ? The first of these 
qualities is courage. 

You may remember the story of the Englishman, 
who, in making an after-dinner toast, said, "May our 
boys be pure and our girls brave ! " A friend, suppos- 
ing he had blundered, whispered, "You mean to say, 
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May our boys be brave and our girls pure* 9 " No ! " 
he replied, "I mean what I said. Our boys are sure 
to be brave and our girls to be pure. I want to be 
sure that the girls will be brave and the boys pure. 
Why should not the girls be expected to show courage ? 
The highest form of courage is moral The bravest 
men are brave, not by virtue of their bodies, but of 
their souls. As a matter of fact, the best women always 
have been brave. In every time when persecution was 
rife, women have gone as fearlessly as men to the wild 
beasts, the stake, or the torture. Our English and 
American history is full of the heroic deeds of the 
women. Which was the more costly, the courage that 
nerved men to stand shoulder to shoulder in battle, or 
the courage of the patriot wife and mother, who, having 
sent her boys to the front, waited alone for the tidings 
of wounds, sickness, and death? Neither do I refer 
only to courage in times of war, but to that rarer and 
even more needful kind, in times of peace, which has 
stood strong against popular clamour, for human rights 
and liberty, for the slave and the f reedman, for the poor 
and foreign born, for the insane and the prisoner, for 
justice to men beyond the seas. Read such a life as 
that of Dorothea Dix or Miss Willard. Where will you 
find more undaunted courage ? But just such courage 
we expect in all good women. We aim to rear our 
girls to this type of courage. They have not come to 
their growth as women, unless they are ready to face 
the risks of life without flinching. The sublime test 
of motherhood is in a courage which will go to death, 
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if need be, for love's sake. Who can ever be noble 
who lives in the miasma and mists of fear and appre- 
hension ? If this is God's world, there is really nothing 
for the true-hearted to fear. 

What high quality next adds itself directly to our 
conception of noble womanhood ? It is truth, candour, 
frankness, sincerity. This goes with courage and always 
has characterised the f reeborn. Why does any one tell 
lies? For fear, or out of subserviency. Slaves are 
proverbially untruthful. Children who live under terror 
or abuse are always driven to falsehood. Have women 
usually been less truthful than men ? There has been 
good reason for this. Men have treated women as 
inferior, compelled them to get their ends by indirectness, 
and made free speech dangerous for them. We are 
learning certain fundamental laws about character. You 
may produce character as infallibly as you produce 
wheat. Take off all the shackles, remove fear, forbid 
threats, cease to regard any class as inferior, treat all 
as undoubtedly human, trust them rather than distrust 
them, and human nature, being essentially divine, an- 
swers to this sort of treatment, and grows accordingly 
toward the light. What has been the privilege for the 
few, the sons of princes, is now at last becoming the 
law for all, for girls as well as for boys. We want our 
girls and women in America to be as frank and out- 
spoken as if each one was a queen. 

This sincerity of free souls is the perennial necessity 
of good society. You can measure the quality of 
society by the freedom of intercourse of the people who 
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compose it. What pleasure can any one take in society 
where all wear the masks of convention and artificiality ? 
What is the use in talking when the real person is not 
present ? How refreshing it is, like a breath of moun- 
tain air, when you meet the real woman, and enjoy even 
a moment of genuine conversation ! 

" We should shock people," some one thinks, if we told 
them the truth. I am not arguing for brusqueness 
or the display of egotism. I am not denying the value 
of tact, which is at its best a sympathetic consideration 
for others 9 feelings. I state the simple fact that sin- 
cerity is the breath of life for human society. Find us 
the case, if you can, where outspoken truthfulness ever 
does any harm ! But you can find innumerable cases 
where falsehood and prevarication poison and hurt. 

Let us now put generosity as the third in our list of 
the noble virtues. The old ideal was of a class who 
held money cheaply as a means to get things better than 
money. But it was a careless, lavish class, who despised 
frugal bourgeois, and threw coins to beggars in the 
streets. It was long doubted whether you could pro- 
duce generous men and women in a commercial and 
industrial age. True, we have had men who have 
gathered money with less sense than the squirrel 
gathers nuts. We have had money kings as unscru- 
pulous as the robber barons who used to block the 
Rhine with their castles. But we have already devel- 
oped a class of men in America who vie with princes in 
their large uses of money. We have shown how men 
can be personally frugal,, while their benefactions are 
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wholesale. Read the life of John Murray Forbes, if 
you want a fresh object-lesson of open-handed and wise 
generosity. Mrs. Hemenway and Mrs. Quincy A. Shaw, 
among others in a single city, have shown what broad 
views women are capable of taking of their trusteeship 
in the holding and spending of money. 

But I speak of a much higher kind of generosity 
than the ready giving away of money. How, indeed, 
can any one who has money dare or wish not to give 
for the best needs of the world, for the sick, for educa- 
tion, for all kinds of crying reforms? I mean also 
magnanimity, or a generous habit of looking at men 
and things. I am aware that magnanimity has gen- 
erally been considered the special and differentiating 
characteristic of men ; whereas, it has been held that 
women tend by nature to be narrow-minded, parti- 
san, possessed by envy and jealousy. The fact is, that 
these faults are the marks of a small and mean mind, 
but not of a woman's mind. Small men are as mean, 
envious, and unforgiving, and as bitter partisans or 
bigots, as narrow-minded women are. A narrow edu- 
cation results in a narrow mind, and the world has 
commonly doomed its women to this sort of belittling 
education. There is no reason surely in the nature of 
women why they should not be magnanimous. The 
best women always are magnanimous. We insist upon 
a kind of education, bracing, intellectual, and moral, 
that shall train girls as well as boys to take a broad 
view, rather than a narrow, petty, and prejudiced view, 
of the grand and varied perspective of human life. We 
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demand an education that shall give women some ade- 
quate sense of values and proportions. Why should 
educated women express their feeling about a headache, 
a pin-prick, or the death of a canary in the same super- 
latives that they must also use for a famine in India, or 
a war in South Africa? What is the worth of their 
intelligence, if it still leaves them victims of the four 
great diseases that characterise the ignorant, namely, 
pride, covetousness, envy, and anger? 

What shall we state as the fourth great characteristic 
of noble womanhood ? It is public spirit. What is a 
fine education for ? Is it to make a perfect individual ? 
Yes ! Precisely as they hammer and polish a piece of 
granite at the quarry. They do not purpose to leave 
the polished stone in a corner of the yard by itself. It 
is marked and numbered to fit into its place in a grand 
building. The beautiful colour and grain of the stone 
have really no significance, until it is laid fast in ce- 
ment, and bound with other stones into an enduring 
wall. So the individual life, however excellently cul- 
tured, remains idle material, until it becomes an inher- 
ent part in the structure of society. 

This was at least the theory of the feudal nobility. 
No one had any right to live an isolated and private 
life. Service was owed to one's retainers, to one's 
neighbours, to the court, the king, and the people. 
Why has the English House of Lords held its 
place and power, while the nobility of France has 
gone to wreck ? Because measurably the English noble 
class in all periods of their history, from Runnymede to 
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Queen Victoria, have devoted themselves to public ser- 
vice; whereas the French nobility, becoming isolated 
from public duties, ceased to have any pretext or ex- 
cuse for their existence. 

The most dangerous symptom in America to-day 
is the lack of public spirit, especially among the well- 
to-do class. Multitudes of people think that they are 
doing enough, if they maintain a clean private or family 
life. They leave politics (literally, the affairs of the 
city, or the public) aside, as "none of their business." 
They are willing to debase this word politics, and give 
it over to an unclean meaning. "My business/' they 
think, "must be pure, but our business need not be 
pure." The schools, the public health, good roads, 
just laws, fair taxes, the care of the poor and the in- 
sane, the complex question of temperance, the support 
of a great system of jails and prisons, the treatment 
of a quarter of a million of Indians, the performing of 
international justice, the colossal interests of peace or 
war, touching millions of lives and unborn generations, 
— how can any woman with a drop of noble blood in 
her heart be indifferent to such great civic, patriotic, 
and human concerns as these, or think them no con- 
cern of hers ? What shall we say when women actually 
hold back their husbands from doing anything for the 
public service? Yes, there are women who do not 
wish the men of their households to go out to political 
meetings, or to undertake any municipal duties. While 
great cities go to wreck, they prefer that the men shall 
pass their time at the opera or at card-parties. What 
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shall we say if such women have education, money, 
social position, palaces to live in, and a troop of servants 
to wait on them ? We have all the teachings of history 
to warn us of social and political revolution, wherever 
careless, selfish, and ignoble women set the tone of so- 
ciety. The demand was never so great, so hopeful, and 
so inspiring as it is to-day in America for women of 
generous public spirit 



CHAPTER IV. 

WHY WOMEN NEED RELIGION. 

Shall we go on to say that religion belongs to our 
conception of noble womanhood? Let us not be too 
hasty about this. If we mean by religion the perform- 
ance of rites and ceremonies, if we mean the saying 
of conventional prayers at set times, if we mean only 
a certain regularity of church-going, if we mean an 
attempt by those who have lived with a cautious selfish- 
ness through their life to get for themselves also golden 
seats in "the isles of the blest," — we must confess that 
religion, in such a sense, has nothing whatever to do 
with noble character. 

Let us see, then, what we really mean by religion. 
Do we not mean the sense of the relation of the indi- 
vidual life to the all-encompassing life from which we 
spring? It is essentially a sense of dependence, of 
loyalty, of duty to a supreme and universal law, of utter 
and willing obedience, as toward an actual Father, of 
companionship and glad fellowship, of growing trust 
and an unspeakable hope, of an infinite good-will, of 
which every throb of love in our own hearts, or gleam 
of light in the eyes of our friends, is a witness. We are 
children of God, citizens of a divine universe. 
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Women may be said, perhaps specially, to need this 
sense of a universal relation, that is, religion, to which 
to hold fast, and upon which to steady their lives. The 
human and physical limitations, which press upon all, 
press somewhat immediately and even severely upon 
women, urging upon them the perennial need of the 
refreshment of life at its unseen sources, of higher and 
spiritual forms of life. The strongest man is weak and 
pitiable enough when isolated from his fellows, cut off 
from the guiding light of principles, obeying no law but 
his own pride or caprice, — himself his only God, — lik^ 
a great derelict ship floating on a stormy sea. But it is 
more pathetic, if possible, to see a woman without any 
religion. Her loneliness is more sorrowful and affecting, 
her natural physical weakness, without continued rein- 
forcement from the central springs of life, becomes 
emphasised, and if she goes to moral wreck she seems 
more hopeless. 

One of the last public appearances of Mr. Ingersoll 
was in an address before the Free Religious Association 
in Boston, when he turned aside from the subject as- 
signed him to make an onslaught upon what he con- 
ceived to be "religion." The address did not touch 
religion in the larger sense in which we have de- 
scribed it. It expressed some prejudice, and much mis- 
understanding, and was indeed directed mainly against 
a belated and mediaeval type of theology. There was 
even a suspicion that the speaker, despite his bitter tone 
and his sarcasm, yet in his constant appeal to truth, to 
duty, to courage, was not very far away from the heart 
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of a veritable religion. But there comes back to one's 
memory, ringing through the great building, the sound 
of the mocking, flippant laugh of women, answering to 
the speaker's biting jests. The laugh sounded hollow 
and terrible. One pitied and feared for the women who 
had so little sense of the vast, deep, tender significance 
of human life as to be capable of such cynical laughter. 

"Cannot a woman still be noble," some one asks, 
" though she has no faith in any religion ? " I am only 
saying that noble womanhood badly wants religion, can 
^ardly be hearty and complete without it, is apt to fade 
and fail without it. Do you doubt that the universe is 
founded in justice? Do you suspect that the soul of 
the universe is not beneficent ? Do you doubt that " the 
best is yet to be ? " Is your fine feeling, your devotion, 
your generosity only a fleeting and accidental show on the 
surface, like the colour of a leaf ? Is the life of a Christ 
of no more permanent significance to you than the life 
and death of Napoleon ? You can hardly be noble at 
heart and think thus. The noble things and the noble 
lives are universal, that is, of the fibre of the eternal. 
Do you believe in the noble life ? Do you obey its ideal 
and its laws ? This is the essence of spiritual religion. 

I have to add two qualities to our womanly ideal, 
which have always been associated rather closely and 
characteristically with essential Christianity. If any 
good Jew or Buddhist claims also that he, too, lays 
equal emphasis upon them, I am glad for his aid to my 
demonstration, that these qualities are indeed in uni- 
versal religion. One of them is the friendly temper. 
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I do not mean merely that one ought to be kind in the 
presence of poverty and distress. This is so natural 
yith all women that it does not necessarily argue a 
noble character. I mean what requires a distinctly 
fuller flow of life than pity or kindness to the distressed. 
The weakness in ordinary people is that the tide of life 
is only strong enough to run, when no resistance is 
offered to it. It simply takes the easiest channels. 
Kindness goes to those whom one can see, to those 
who are one's immediate mends or neighbours, to those 
who are grateful for one's kindness. What I mean by 
noble friendliness is strong and vital enough to go 
wherever a need is, to cross barriers or remove them, 
to pour out its beneficence upon those who cannot give 
back thanks or appreciation, to maintain its good tem- 
per in the face of injury, misrepresentation, or abuse. 
It is like God's sunshine, abundant enough to go out 
equally to the evil as to the good. The ordinary 
woman pities physical weakness or disease ; the noble 
woman pities no less moral and spiritual weakness 
and disease, pities all who need her help, — pities there- 
fore those who do her wrong. The ordinary woman 
loves those who love her. The noble woman finds 
something to love wherever God's creatures live. Wher- 
ever human life is, which God loves, a noble woman 
may be found to discover divineness in it, to respect it, 
to heal and save it. What a notable instance of this 
kind of nobleness was shown in the story of Mrs. 
Johnson, the superintendent of the Massachusetts re- 
formatory for women ! What woman ever came to her 
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so vfle that she did not love her ? Let us agree that 
no woman can truly be described as noble who has 
not acquired something of this fine active and vital 
friendliness. 

The other special quality which we have to add is 
docility, humility, modesty. It is perhaps the highest 
test of the maturity of a souL It is the willingness 
to be taught, to change one's mind on occasion under 
fuller instruction, to confess error or mistake, not merely 
in general (it may be the shflllowest confession in the 
world that "we are miserable sinners 1"), but also in 
particular instances, to face rebuke, if deserved without 
flinching, if undeserved without bitterness, in all cases 
with good temper. It has sometimes been said that 
only men ever attain this form of modesty. Women, 
we are told, are naturally rather vain and intolerant of 
correction, changeable, on the side of their whims, but 
unchangeable in their prejudices. But this is not the 
fault of women as women ; it is the fault, as I have 
tried to show in another case, of small natures and of 
ignorance. Small men also are indocile, immodest, 
intolerant of rebuke, obstinate in their prejudices, con- 
ceited in their own opinions, intractable, even under the 
blaze of truth. 

The fact is, women, and men too, need to see what 
they are here for. Are we here, each for himself, to 
sink always more deeply in the groove of our own 
individualism and selfishness ? No one dares to avow 
this. No noble life is possible on such terms. Shall 
we not admit, then, that we are here to do our best 
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and contribute what each can for the enlargement of 
the welfare of mankind, to add knowledge, wisdom, 
beauty, art, literature, material wealth, moral force, 
social enjoyment, and specially spiritual resources, 
faith, hope, and love, to the common inheritance. Can 
any life possibly be called noble which does not leave 
the world better? In other words, there is no noble 
life without a noble aim. 

See then what follows. I am here to do my work 
as well as I can. Can any one instruct me, point out 
my faults, show me better methods, rebuke me if 
necessary, and turn me back from working waste or 
mischief? This is the person whom I want to see. 
I am thankful for every glimmer of light that any one 
can bring me. Is it an enemy that trips me up ? But 
if I am going wrong, I prefer to be tripped up. It is 
no enemy of mine who does me a service, and helps 
me to become a better workman. Am I doing right ? 
Then no one can trip me up while I am on the highway 
of right. 

If my aim in life is to safeguard my own indulgences 
and to defend my own prejudices, I am afraid to come 
into the light. But when once my aim is toward truth, 
justice, the social betterment, and human progress, I 
cannot have too much light. It is childish not to 
see this. To see it, to assent to it with a glad amen> 
to begin to form solid habits upon it, constitutes the 
mature growth of the soul. I am taking the ground 
that women have souls. The law of the growth of 
souls applies to women, then, as to men. 



CHAPTER V. 

VIRTUE KNOWS NO SEX. 

It will have been noticed from the first that I have 
described no purely womanly virtues. This is not 
because there are no differences between men and 
women. It is not because I fail to appreciate the pecul- 
iar grace and charm which enshrine true womanhood. 
But I hold that there is no virtue which is peculiar to 
women as such. Let who can name such a virtue 1 
Let some one tell us what moral quality men ought 
to have and women may go without ! The truth is, all 
virtues are simple human. In the higher realm of 
man's spiritual life, in all that constitutes the mystery 
of personality, in that which characterises a person as 
noble, heroic, divine, a son or a daughter of God, there 
can be no distinctions of race or sex. The vision of 
ideal man has long been before the eyes of the world. 
He is as gentle as a woman, as docile as a little child. 
Is he therefore less virile, forceful, indomitable, cour- 
ageous ? If so, the ideal would disappear. We have 
transferred to this ideal man — the kind of man that 
every honest boy would like to be — all the tenderness, 
the purity, the patience, the faithfulness, that were once 
attributed to the loyal wife and motfier. But we are now 
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learning to transfer also to the noble woman the intelli- 
gence, the firmness, the magnanimity, the fearlessness 
which man was once suffered to monopolise. Is woman 
a person ? Then all that constitutes personality belongs 
to her. Make her personality as complete and gracious 
as possible ; none the less, but even the more, will she 
keep her womanly queenship, as Wordsworth says: 

"A Spirit, yet a woman too." 

See now the seven prismatic colours, for ever shading 
into each other with endless variations, which make the 
pure white light of noble womanhood. They are cour- 
age, truth or sincerity, generosity, public spirit, religion 
or faith in the Eternal Goodness, untiring friendliness, 
and modesty, or the desire, by whatever means, to know, 
to do better, and to grow. One might well pause here and 
recite the names of women who have actually set forth 
before the world for the encouragement of all time the 
ideal of such womanhood. There was Elizabeth Frye, 
who faced wild men in Newgate prison as serenely as sol- 
diers ever went into battle. There was Lucretia Mott, 
ready to give her life for the slave. There was Florence 
Nightingale, reorganising the forces of practical Chris- 
tianity on fields of barbarous carnage. There was Harriet 
Beecher Stowe, frail and worn with her domestic cares, 
burning with righteous zeal for an enslaved race, and 
stirring the heart of the world with her consecrated 
genius. We are talking of no idle dream of noble 
womanhood. The construction of our thought rests 
upon facts and realities, none the less real that they are 
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in the realm of the spirit. They belong to the kingdom 
of God, but it is not a kingdom in the skies ; it is in 
process of building here and now on this earth. 

I have recited certain names of famous women. But 
as often as I think of noble womanhood, my mind is 
apt to recur to one woman out of a number whom I 
recall from a rich acquaintanceship of true-hearted peo- 
ple. She was never known to fame. She did nothing 
in public. She was one of the myriad of wives and 
mothers whom the world never thanked or praised. 
But I believe that she would have gone to the stake for 
her convictions, her faith, or her love. She was as 
frank and true as she was gentle and fearless. It was 
her delight to be generous, and not with gifts only, but 
with large and noble thoughts. She seemed incapable 
of meanness or jealousy. She was only a private 
citizen, but she shared in all public and human inter- 
ests of her generation. She had a simple, gladsome, 
and radiant religion. There was no barrier to her 
friendliness, hospitable as was her home. She was large 
enough, too, to welcome all the light of this world or the 
next. What did she care for any opinions of her own 
in comparison with knowing the truth which makes us 
free ? I like to mention her as a type of noble women 
whom we all know 3 beautiful and inspiring in their pres- 
ence, glorious in memory for ever. 

The nation need never despair that rears women like 
this. On the side of individual excellence, the ideal is 
no less adequate than on the side of social efficiency. 
If we were making an aristocratic government, we 
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should want women just such as we have described 
to be the wives, sisters, and mothers of the aristocratic 
leaders and rulers. As believers in the democracy, we 
ask that all women shall belong to the type of the best. 
We seek a democratic aristocracy, in which all shall 
rule, because all shall live and act like children of God. 



CHAPTER VI. 

FROM THE SCHOOLGIRL'S POINT OF VIEW. 

It may be said that I have set the ideal of woman- 
hood too hopelessly high. Does any one ask me to 
lower it ? Is it not possible that the good life is far 
more feasible and practical than people have imagined ? 
Is it not possible that the hard and sorrowful thing is 
to lead a life of low aims? But how will you bring 
this type of life, it is asked, — a type so matured and 
perfect, — within the easy comprehension of the young ? 
How will you win the hearts of schoolgirls to it ? Do 
they not need some method of easy approach, whereby 
the way shall not seem so steep from where they now 
are to your shining heights ? Let us therefore come 
to our subject again from another point of view. We 
have tried to catch sight of what ought to be the crown 
of womanhood. Let us see what ought to be, and in- 
deed may be, immediately in girlhood. Let us begin 
where multitudes are now, and show beautiful ideals 
that lift themselves, as it were, at every street corner. 

We will imagine a hearty, healthy, joyous schoolgirl, 
full of fresh, active and mundane interests. She is fond 
of all youthful pleasures ; she has her boy friends and 
likes them ; she is pleased to go to parties ; perhaps she 
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is permitted now and then to see a play ; she is begin- 
ning to be interested in reading, and to have her favour- 
ite books. Let us imagine what sort of ideals she is 
forming, not yet of womanhood, still seemingly distant, 
but of the things which she is touching every day, and 
of the people about her. Which way do her favourite 
inclinations run ? What is her choice of authors ? Does 
her mind catch a sight of those subtle differences in 
books, that mark one class as wholesome, and another 
class as morbid, as frivolous, or even as harmful ? Does 
she begin to discover that certain books and authors are 
noble, and tend also to make their readers noble ? Does 
she find herself storing up beautiful verses from the 
poets, and now and then noting eloquent or high- 
minded passages wherever they appear? Is she ac- 
quiring not only a literary taste which demands the best 
in style, but also a finer taste which demands that 
ennobling spirit, without which style and form cannot 
be noble? Is she learning to find books insipid and 
wearisome in which the personages are sordid, vulgar, 
and mean, or through which some gold thread of a noble 
character does not run? It will make incalculable 
difference with our schoolgirl what she is discovering, 
demanding, and expecting, — what sort of company she 
chooses to keep in her books. There are books like 
drugs and intoxicants, which leave meanness, unrest, 
vanity, behind them, and unfit their readers for real life. 
I need not say what intellectual joy and serenity attend 
the company of the noble masters. It is a red-letter 
day for a girl, when she has gained Tennyson, or Long- 
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fellow, or Milton, or Wordsworth, for her lifelong friend. 
It is a new era when she has come to know Emerson's 
voice. 

Take now the same girl's feeling about the theatre. 
It is not without reason that the Puritans of every age 
have been jealous of the influence of the stage. We 
ought to pity the people whose sole business it is to 
amuse us. They bear a specially heavy strain of temp- 
tation not to be true, not to be honest, not to be pure, 
— to pay any price for the sake of being paid or ap- 
plauded. Nevertheless, what Puritan would venture to 
wish that genius had never created the drama? that 
Sophocles and Shakespeare had never existed ? 

The truth is, that plays only more graphically portray 
life. If they show what is evil, they may also show 
what is divine. Suppose, then, our schoolgirl occasion- 
ally sees a play, what will she like best to see ? Will 
she be satisfied again and again only to be amused? 
Will she be content with vapid plays, however set forth 
by costly dress and elaborate scenery ? Will she like 
to witness scenes of women's shame and men's brutal- 
ity ? Will she become used to doubtful jests ? The 
theatre at its worst is like bad air. Perhaps it does 
not seriously hurt those who are accustomed to breathe 
such air, but it is a pitiable thing for any human 
being not to mind what kind of air one breathes. 

Imagine, then, that our schoolgirl does care whether 
or not she breathes pure air; does know differences 
between plays and plays ; likes to know life indeed, but 
not shameful, stupid, or sensual life ; wants to see gen- 
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erous deeds enacted, humanity shown forth, true love 
holding fast to the end; wants to see our common 
nature, not belittled or degraded, but dignified in the 
drama; in short, demands and expects to see on the 
stage the presence and the touch of the victorious 
goodness which in fact never fails to stir the popular 
heart, and without which the drama would be con- 
temptible. As this kind of demand in real life acts 
irresistibly to compel increased supplies, so this demand 
in play-life at the theatre tends to ennoble the stage. 
There is no doubt that it ennobles the souls of the 
girls who make it. The way of noble womanhood is 
to desire noble scenes, noble plays, and noble players, 
too. Has it been in vain that Mrs. Siddons, Joseph 
Jefferson, and other true-hearted men and women have 
exemplified how dramatic art and high character be- 
long together, not apart? Is there any real art, 
indeed, which is incompatible with lofty character ? 

Watch our schoolgirl now in her games and her 
parties. There is a noble secret of life to which girls 
are specially susceptible. There are those in every 
party who are not bright enough yet to catch this 
secret. They imagine that all the fun is in getting 
ahead of others, in getting prizes, in getting attention, 
in getting nice things to eat. There are some, so 
mean, who contribute nothing to the pleasure of others. 
The secret of which I speak is the very opposite to 
this selfish business of trying always to get things. It 
is in sharing pleasure, spreading it, increasing it. It is 
in having a watchful eye for lonely people or strangers. 
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It is delightful to be able to contribute something to 
the common pleasure. Has our nice girl caught this 
secret ? If so, she has acquired a new kind of power 
and immunity from harm or unhappiness. Before, she 
was apt to be jealous or envious, or even snobbish, as 
children often are, in imitation of their elders. She has 
now discovered a secret wherewith to hold envy and 
jealousy at arm's length. Did every one have a good 
time at the party ? This was exactly what she wanted 
in going to it. Did foolish fellows possibly pay certain 
girls excessive attention ? What is the bright girl's sense 
of humour for, if she cannot smile at this ? Does any 
one think that the noble mind is less intelligent, and 
devoid therefore of wit? No! The noble life is the 
largest life, more keen, more vital, more sensitive to all 
the changing play of light and shadow over the face of 
the world. The people who " take themselves seriously " 
may be solemn and sedate. The people who are trying 
to save their own souls may wear long faces. But all 
history is brilliant with the wit and the humour of the 
men and women who have marched the way of the noble 
life. Trying ever to save others, they have been light- 
hearted themselves, even in the presence of death. 
Often they have died, as they have lived, with smiles 
and cheerful words. 

See now what our schoolgirl will make of her boy 
friends. She is really forming their character, as they 
in turn are forming hers. What type of young man 
does she prefer ? What does she miss or want in the 
young men whom she meets. Does she see character 
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istic differences of nature, or does she only know the 
outside, the handsome face and the good clothes ? Does 
she feel the lack, if a fellow is selfish, greedy, or mean ? 
Does she instinctively demand the best in her young 
friends, that they show her their generous and chivalrous 
side ? It is hard for any set of boys, if their girl friends 
make no such high demand upon them. It is hard for the 
young men, if they think that the girls do not mind 
whether they are true and pure, whether they have 
high aims or not. It is harder yet for the girls, if they 
give an impression of having no womanly standards, 
if young men do not respect them, yes, and fear them 
a little, standing in awe of a true girl's disapproval. 
As civilisation would droop if good society did not expect 
men to wear clean linen and carry clean hands, so the 
higher and spiritual civilisation would fade, if men 
thought that women did not mind what sort of charac- 
ters they formed, whether ignoble or upright. 



CHAPTER VII. 

DREAMS OF MAIDENHOOD. 

We come now to another possible group of ideals, 
close to the thought of any young girl, almost sure to 
be on her mind at her highest moments. Of what sort 
of a home of her own is she dreaming? Does she 
imagine herself living in a palace, surrounded by luxuries, 
waited on by a troop of servants, with little or nothing 
to do except to enjoy herself, called to bear no hardship 
or pain, free to take beautiful journeys to Europe? 
There is nothing ennobling in such a dream. Such 
imagining, innocent as it seems, easily enervates a 
girl's soul. Does she think that she is here in this 
world to ride on top of the coach which others must 
toilfully draw? Has she no idea what a load of re- 
sponsibility belongs to those into whose lap are thrown 
unearned riches and luxuries ? But suppose that already 
a noble spirit has awakened to birth in her. Suppose 
that her dream is of a home where true love is, — the 
love that comes "not to be ministered unto, but to 
minister," and to give its life for others. Suppose she 
would scorn the gift of a merely soft, idle, and self- 
indulgent existence. Suppose she has begun to have 
questions about the righteousness of palaces built by 
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others 9 toil ; she has caught a sense of how all human 
lives are bound together, " for better, for worse ; " she 
is troubled to see how close to want multitudes of men 
and women live even in the most favoured lands ; she 
has begun to be modest in her claims upon the world ; 
she perceives duties that rear themselves grandly amidst 
her desires and ambitions. She does not wish merely 
to get even the most beautiful home ; she aspires to give 
all that womanhood possesses, that the future home — 
not a mere house though ever so great — may be built 
from within, and its corner-stone may rest on reality. 

I know of nothing more pathetic or terrible than that 
a girl should have no such holy ideal of her home. 
What is there to keep her life from wreck ? A story 
comes fresh to my knowledge of a young woman of one 
of the best New England names, of education as good 
as the land affords, who, leaving college, full of brilliant 
dreams, went to New York to seek her fortune, — say 
rather to seek her own pleasure, — and presently she 
had sunk to moral wreck and poverty, almost a beggar 
for her own living and for a little child whom no father 
owned. Would to God that this girl might have caught 
sight early enough of that which any girl ought to see 
— the ideal vision of a real home. 

What ideal, now, does the young girl, entering upon 
womanhood, entertain of the character of the men of 
her own household, of her father and brothers, as well 
as the possible husband? It makes a vast, if subtle, 
difference to us men what the women think of us, what 
standards they apply to us, what ideals they try us by 
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and expect us to realise. Suppose a daughter is con- 
tent if only money enough comes in to spend, without 
caring how the money is got. Suppose she is willing 
enough to know that her brothers are stock gamblers, 
if they succeed in their game. Suppose she never has 
any question whether the working people, who help earn 
the family income, are treated generously or meanly, 
are regarded as men or machines. Here, then, is a 
powerful domestic pressure, added to the stress of the 
competitive struggle, urging men to push and crowd 
each other, to do whatever legality or custom allows, 
without too nice inquiry as to what is just and humane. 
Fairly good men daily become accustomed to stoop 
under this pressure. What if no one at home helps 
them to keep the height and stature of men! 

Or suppose that the daughters of the house, having 
passed the conventional training in ancient history, 
nevertheless take no more interest in the politics 
through which every day the history of their own nation 
is being constructed than if they lived in the planet Mars. 
Suppose it is of no concern to them whether their 
fathers and brothers stay at home from the polls, or, on 
the other hand, submit to the dictation of party bosses, 
help choose dishonest officers, help pass iniquitous legis- 
lation, help, even it may be, to set aside the foundation 
principles of the government. What if a man's sisters 
or daughters never ask him how he votes ! Or, again, 
what if girls are merely ambitious to see their fathers 
and brothers get office and places, without caring what 
moral price they sacrifice to their political ambition! 
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Do you not see that they add to the burden of the 
men's temptation? What if a sister does not care 
whether or not her brother bribes his way into office ! 
Suppose, also, that our girls do not even take the trouble 
to understand why certain eminent men and women 
think that the suffrage ought not to be withheld from 
them on account of their sex. Do you not see that all 
this indifference to a whole department of human life 
encourages indolent men in their political indolence and 
their cynicism ? 

Whereas, you can scarcely measure the power that 
might be brought to bear in thousands of homes, in the 
homes of private voters and the homes of public men, 
toward pure government, toward better school adminis- 
tration, toward clearing away the slums of great cities, 
toward international arbitration and the disarmament of 
Christendom, if only the girls of the new generation were 
noble enough to expect their fathers and brothers to be 
noble ; if they could not bear to think of the men of 
their own households as timid, time-serving, corrupt or 
corrupting, or unpatriotic. Surely no father likes to 
have his daughter ashamed of him. 
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CHAPTER VIII. 

WHAT A WIFE HOPES FOR. 

Imagine now that the young maiden is married. 
There begins to come to her, young as she is, a new 
ideal, more sacred than anything that she has ever had 
to think about. What does she want, as the highest 
possible boon, for the sake of the young life that has 
come to her bosom ? Here is the test of what kind of 
a woman she is. The old story is that Jewish maidens 
dreamed, through hundreds of stormy years, that the 
new-born son might be the Messiah, king, Saviour, de- 
fender of his people. Who can measure what moral 
forces went into successive generations of men from such 
prayers and hopes ! Boys born of such mothers were 
pledged from their infancy to be true men and patriots. 
English and American biography is full of the story of 
such high prayers and expectations of countless women. 
The time was when the dearest dream of the noblest 
women in New England was that the young child should 
be a minister. The boy was consecrated from the 
cradle by his young mother's tears and prayers. Boys 
tried in vain to get away from the current of their 
mothers' vows of consecration for them. Thus Horace 
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Bushnell, famous among American thinkers, wanted to 
be a lawyer, and not a minister, and actually started in 
the study of law. But his mother's vow was irresistible 
upon him. He bowed to his destiny, as happy and use- 
ful a destiny as any man of his generation was permitted 
to follow. His story is typical of a whole class. 

Do young mothers to-day, I wonder, pray that their 
boys shall be ministers ? What if they only care that the 
boys shall be " smart " lawyers, traders, railroad men, 
politicians ? What if their ideal is money and position ? 
The solemn law is that the boys tend to be what their 
mothers most earnestly long for. Suppose that the 
mother does not even know what she wants for her chil- 
dren ? The tendency is that such children will never 
amount to anything. There is a solemn law of prayer 
in this world. As President Eliot has said, " Prayer is 
the highest effort of the human intelligence." In other 
words, in the highest moments of our lives, heart and 
soul and mind acting together in one, we strain our eyes 
to see, as if God gave us visions, the splendid path where 
life moves. We see at such moments for ourselves, and 
we see for those whom we love, what is desirable, noble, 
and best, the shining possibilities; we both see, and, as if 
by divine inspiration, we also vow and will, that what is 
best must be. God pity the mothers who never pray 
for their boys and girls. I mean no conventional thing, 
no words recited from a book. I mean what Jesus 
called "hunger and thirst." I mean the highest long- 
ing of which our spirit is capable. I say that such 
prayer as this is in line with the everlasting laws. I 
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say that it is the beginning of all human activity 
and efficiency ; it is the cost or price of every real or 
precious thing. 

I do not say that the women of our generation must 
wish their boys to be " ministers of the gospel." We 
are coming in sight of a larger meaning of the word 
"minister," by the clear understanding of which mer- 
chants, statesmen, farmers, teachers, mechanics, may 
be lifted to precisely the same level of human or public 
service, on which Jesus stood. There is no class line in 
humanity which separates a little exclusive hierarchy 
from the mass of their fellows. Least of all men did 
Jesus, the simple-minded peasant and carpenter, stand 
for such a hierarchy. The modern meaning of religion 
is that which ennobles all life. The great question of 
religion is, Are you here to seize, snatch, and get, as 
animals do ? or, are you here to give and share and 
serve, like children of God? Answer this question 
aright, and you have taken the stature of a grown 
man. This was Jesus 9 stature. 

The young mother has here the vision by which to 
shape her dream for her child. It is the same which 
the noblest Hebrew maidens had. It is identical with 
the vision of St. Monica, and the long procession of 
noble Christian mothers. It is the same in substance 
of which the most patriotic women of America have 
always dreamed. The noble mother in all times wants, 
most of all things, that her boy shall be a sort of a 
prince, true and generous, without fear, a veritable de- 
fender of his people, a saviour or helper of men, a chief, 
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in the sense that he who serves most is "the chief est 
of all" Where is the mother who does not pray this 
prayer for the sake of her child ? Where is the woman 
so base, that she would not die rather than permit her 
child to miss this goal ? Who cares for mere life, if the 
highest of all forms of life fails ? What is the use in 
bringing one more child into the world, if you do not 
care that the child, grown noble himself, shall add his 
life to make the world better ? 



CHAPTER IX. 

THE HIGHEST OFFICE OF WOMEN. 

We are brought now to see what the great, ideal, 
and yet most practical work of women always must be. 
Must it not always be mainly in performing the divine 
function of motherhood? I do not mean "mother- 
hood" in any narrow and merely physical sense* I 
mean a sense of the word which covers the nurture and 
teaching of children, by virtue of which we say that 
women, who have no children of their own, may be 
altogether motherly. I mean a sense of the word 
which includes the attendance and nursing of the 
sick, — work for which the ancient tradition is that the 
characteristic tenderness of womanhood is peculiarly 
fitted. I mean a sense of the word which covers the 
making and the care of homes. I cannot conceive that 
men will ever be willing to live in barracks or hotels. 
The instinctive and perennial need is of that element 
of grace, refinement, and charm, — too subtle easily 
to describe, but real, precious, and spiritual, — which 
the word "mother" involves. Every woman, whether 
married or not, has in her this quality by virtue of her 
potential motherhood. Times come when the stoutest 
men require, as truly as if they were little children, the 
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touch of a motherly presence and sympathy. At all 
times, for all men, there is health, renewal, inspiration, 
in that which the true home, with its peculiar atmos- 
phere, contributes to ennoble life. Even the memory 
of such a home is often like a palladium to keep a 
man from harm. 

It is given to woman, in the exercise of her mother- 
hood, whether actual or only spiritual, to create and 
maintain the sacred atmosphere, without which homes 
cannot be. This is more than the nice ordering of 
dinner-tables, the hanging of pictures, the arrangement 
of flowers, clean clothes, and well-swept floors. It is 
composed of fine feelings, delicate thoughtfulness, a 
lofty idealism, devotion, tenderness, love. It is a con- 
stant appeal to the chivalrous nature of men. Alas for 
the men who have never known anything of this essen- 
tially motherly atmosphere of a noble home ! Is it not 
for the lack of such a humanising atmosphere that the 
boys brought up with all the creature comforts and 
the costly education of Girard College are said not to 
be fitted for life? 

I say these things in full view of the enormous 
breadth of the field of woman's work that has been 
opened within a century. I speak in sympathy with 
women's aspirations to contribute their share of the 
world's material product. I believe in interposing no 
artificial barriers which would keep women out from 
any trade, art, or profession. I have read, also, what 
Mrs. Charlotte Perkins Stetson says of the grievance 
of women's dependence upon the income of men. She 
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calls attention to a subject which deserves careful at- 
tention. Men are not yet civilised who imagine that 
women are theirs "to have and to hold " as they please, 
to treat as dolls or toys or servants, to " endow with all 
their worldly goods/ 9 and then to put off with a child's 
allowance. We are still educating our women badly if 
they do not expect of their husbands manly and digni- 
fied deference and generous consideration. How can 
love grow otherwise ? Or, how can the wife establish 
the home in which she is not respected ? Or, how can 
any human soul grow who is kept in gilded idleness, 
and is not allowed to be of any use? 

Nevertheless, after all the shops and studios, the 
divinity halls and the lecture-rooms, are thrown open to 
women, I am bound to suspect that it will prove truly 
to be a deep law of human and social nature, that the 
vast multitude of women will still "keep house/ 9 
while the bulk of all manual work in fields, shops, 
offices, and factories will be done by the men. The 
fact is, that less than ever is there any special need of 
the help of the women in the fields and the shops. 
The men already crowd each other in all the labour 
markets. Does any one seriously suppose, after making 
allowance for exceptional cases, that the average family 
income would be materially increased if the wives and 
daughters earned daily wages along with the men? 
There are plenty of facts to show a law that works to 
the contrary. Granting that we learn to set all the 
idle men to work and order human labour with closer 
economy; granting, also, that we become cooperators 
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\ instead of competitors, the total sum of hard work in all 

'■ the fields and shops of the world will easily be done on 

the average in a few hours per day, without requiring 

• help from the women outside of their own homes and 
1 gardens. 

Moreover, for that sort of atmosphere of which I hold 
i the home to be the creative centre, I suspect there is 

< need of a certain leisure and of respite from continuous 

• and regular labour. It is the saddest consequence of 
[ poverty, that millions of bedraggled, overworked women 

■ can scarcely create the spirit of the true home for their 
j husbands, brothers, and children. 

I The more carefully I contemplate all sorts of daring 

and even fascinating social speculations, the more firmly 

j convinced I am that the social Utopia will be constituted 

I on the dearly bought lines of the monogamous family, 

■ with the home as its social unit. The average home 
| must indeed be vastly better within and without. It 

• must be more richly social and cooperative in its relation 
to other households and to the community. But at its 

■ best I cannot conceive any higher or nobler form of the 
social unit, or any better centre for the development of 
humane and civilising activity. If such homes then are 
to be, it seems altogether probable that women will 
generally perform their best work within them rather 
than outside of them. The average home will be 
brightened with children's faces. I believe that, as a 
rule, no one can do for the child what his own mother 
may do. Let those of us who recall noble mothers 
measure, if we can, how much they did for us. As a 
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rule, the reality of the home will depend upon the 
presence of the wife and mother. The need in America 
is not so much that she shall find her sphere of activity 
elsewhere, as that the husband and father may be 
enabled to control the conditions of his labour so as 
to spend more of his time at home, and to make the 
acquaintance of his own children. The best education 
must always be that in which the parents, being noble 
persons themselves, keep a share of the teaching. 

We have the key now to answer Mrs. Stetson's ques- 
tion as to the dependence of women upon the men's 
support. The truth is that we are all mutually depend- 
ent upon one another. No one knows where his 
dependence begins or ends. The employer is depend- 
ent upon his workmen, and the privates in the industrial 
army are dependent upon their officers. There is no 
one so dependent as the capitalist is. Can he ever be 
sure that he has a moral right to spend twenty or fifty 
thousand dollars a year as he pleases ? Where did this 
money come from? Women are under obligation to 
the men. But every man is also under obligation to 
women. Neither side can measure the obligation. 
Suppose the husband, returning to his home weary at 
night, goes forth again in the morning as if he had 
breathed a spiritual ozone, with a new sense daily of the 
more sacred meanings of life. What does the man with 
all his earnings do for the wife more than she may do 
for him ? 

For what end do we live ? Is it that we may make 
things, shoes, hats, clothing, houses ? Is it not rather 
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that we may construct abiding personalities, that we 
may build in the high terms of truth, loyalty, affection, 
deathless hope? Does the wife, sister, or daughter 
suffer because she cannot coin her life into dollars? 
Let her lift up her eyes and behold values more splen- 
did than gold, into which, if she likes, she can transform 
every moment of life. Men daily come, who long pain- 
fully for spiritual reality and goodness, who long for faith 
and for love. See to it, then, you women who wish to 
contribute your share with the men to the world, that 
you undertake to give what men need more than 
they need all the things which the census enumer- 
ates. 

I am not withdrawing anything from what I said earlier 
about women having a healthy interest in all social and 
public concerns. I am showing the basis of such healthy 
interest. What I say holds, even if women choose to 
maintain the old tradition, which, surviving from the 
barbarous days, denies them full personality, and ex- 
cludes them from voting with their brothers and sons. 
Grant, if any one likes, that they prefer to be debarred 
from any of the natural and ordinary privileges and 
functions of human beings. Grant that they do not 
care to be asked their opinion in favour of good roads, 
clean streets, the enforcement of law, honest govern- 
ment, peace, and arbitration. I am not disposed to 
claim that the introduction of a host of women into 
political life will purify politics. The vote of a frivolous 
or selfish woman is precisely like the vote of a selfish or 
ignorant man. It is only the vote of high-minded and 
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disinterested persons, whether men or women, that can 
purify politics. 

Granting, however, that women continue not to wish 
to assume further political duties, there is, nevertheless, 
a certain point of view from which it is fitting and 
necessary that good women should look upon all these 
great social and human concerns. It is the point of 
view of the mother, that is, the motherly woman, whose 
intelligence is alert and whose heart is warm toward 
those things which touch the life of children. The 
motherly woman is bound to ask how children and 
youth are likely to be affected by each and every public 
measure. It is preeminently for the sake of the chil- 
dren's lives that women desire wise and efficient health 
officers, and well-kept schoolhouses. It is for the sake 
of saving the boys that women must care whether or 
not saloons line the thoroughfares. It is for the good 
morals of the boys that women ask to have laws enforced 
and demand pure and incorruptible mayors and alder- 
men. It concerns the fate of unborn children, whether 
we in America foster or discourage the old-world system 
of militarism, whose false glamour still survives even in 
the shadow of churches. The most profound aspect 
in which any question can occur to a woman is not, 
What do you wish for yourself ? It is rather, What do 
you think is for the interest of the children whom you 
love ? What is best, not for your children only, but for 
all children ? Men would answer few questions wrong, 
if women were accustomed to urge this form of inquiry. 



CHAPTER X. 

A DIVINE ART. 

If I have made my meaning plain, it will be seen 
that women's characteristic work, so far from being 
secondary to man's, is the highest of all work. You 
want to effect something. But the most efficient work 
of the world is not in draining fields and raising crops, 
in hammering iron or rearing piles of bricks. All these 
things are subsidiary to the creation of manhood. As- 
syria and Egypt possessed plenty of visible civilisation 
and went to ruin nevertheless. Palestine and Greece 
still rule the world by virtue of forms of civilisation 
that were "unseen and eternal." It is woman's part to 
help create and maintain these enduring forms. They 
are in heart-throbs, in prayers, in aspirations, in ideals, 
in habits of thought and character wrought into the 
moral fibre of noble souls. Others may build in brick 
and mortar; others may chisel marble; others may 
paint with colours on canvas. It is given to women to 
work with the elements of spirit. What art is finer 
than to handle and mould the divine nature itself ? 

I have had in mind that women's work is generally 
what the world calls humble and private. Little of it 
goes into the newspapers. It is not often inscribed 
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on monuments. It has small public recognition by 
votes of thanks. Women often, doubtless, wonder 
" what is the use " of what they do. Who does not 
ask this in his hours of weariness ? It is man's glory 
that he asks this infinite question ; he asks it because 
he sees shining heights still above him. But when it is 
not easy to see the use of one's own life, it is easy to see 
the use of other lives just like ours. What do we know 
about that humble woman, Hannah, who brought her 
child to devote him to God at Shiloh ? We know nothing 
except her earnestness, and that she was the mother of 
Samuel. But if it had not been for Hannah's earnest- 
ness, who would ever have heard of Samuel ? 

Take out of the history of Rome one woman's life, — 
I mean the noble mother of the Gracchi, — and you will 
have changed Roman destiny. Take out of the story 
of the world the most unknown and humble life of 
Mary, the mother of Jesus ; or let her be other and less 
than she was, and who can tell what loss of fineness of 
vision he might have suffered to mar and spoil his won- 
derful balance of spiritual gifts ! Take out of the ^his- 
tory of America one woman's life, — her name is 
scarcely familiar, — I mean Abraham Lincoln's noble 
step-mother, and who can be sure that the rude and 
malign influences about the growing boy might not 
have turned him to evil, and altered the current of his- 
tory ? Take out of the life of our poet-reformer, James 
Russell Lowell, what a single woman, the noble wife 
of his youth, Maria White, did for him ; suppose him to 
have fallen in love with a vain or weak woman, and you 
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cannot be sure that we should ever have heard of the 
man. In every hero's career crises come, when the 
demons of temptation take him up into a high moun- 
tain, and he risls or falls for ever by the power or the 
weakness of human ties, by which a mother or a wife or 
a sister either steadies him or pulls him down. 

Do you say that I am speaking of only illustrious in- 
stances? They are typical of what goes on in every 
little village. Who does not know of women, some- 
times poor and sick, who, nevertheless, by the purity of 
their womanhood, by the dignity of their idealism, by 
their faith, hope, and love, by their sweetness and light, 
like lamps set up in the darkness, change and ennoble 
whole neighbourhoods? There is surely an order of 
noble women, — who will can join it, — every humblest 
member of which ministers moral and spiritual life — 
the most precious of all gifts — to the needy world. 
It matters little where these women live and labour; 
they may be teachers in country schools ; they may be 
called " servants " or " help ; " but they are closer than 
they know to the sources of all power; they have a 
sure hand in the making of the nation. They are the 
women who seek to live like daughters of God, being 
here, like his sunshine, to cure, and bless, and save, to 
do good, and to love. Of every man it may be said, in 
Tennyson's words: 

" Happy he 
With such a mother ; faith in womankind 
Beats with his blood, and trust in all things high 
Comes easy to him ; and though he trip and fall 
He shall not blind his soul with clay." 



